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IT would be a pity that poetry should be an exception to the
great law of progression that obtains in human affairs ; and
it is not. The machinery of a poem is not less susceptible of
improvement than the machinery of a cotton mill; nor is
there any better reason why the one should retrograde from
the days of Milton, than the other from those of Arkwright. . . .

The old epics will probably never be surpassed, any more
than the old coats of mail; and for the same reason ; nobody
wants the article ; its object is accomplished by other means ;
they are become mere curiosities. . . .

Poetry, like charity, begins at home. Poetry, like morality,
is founded in the precept, know thyself. Poetry, like happiness,
is in the human heart. Its inspiration is of that which is in
man, and it will never fail because there are changes in costume
and grouping. What is the vitality of the Iliad ? Character ;
nothing else. All the rest is only read out of antiquarianism
or of affectation. Why is Shakespeare the greatest of poets ?
Because he was one of the greatest of philosophers. We reason
on the conduct of his characters with as little hesitation as if
they were real living human beings. Extent of observation,
accuracy of thought, and depth of reflection, were the qualities
which won the prize of sovereignty for his imagination, and the
effect of these qualities was practically to anticipate, so far
as was needful for his purposes, the mental philosophy of a
future age. Metaphysics must be the stem of poetry fbr the
plant to thrive; but if the stem flourishes we are not likely
to be at a loss for leaves, flowers, and fruit. Now, whatever
theories may have come into fashion and gone out of fashion,
the real science of mind advances with the progress of society
like all other sciences. The poetry of the last forty years
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